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THE THREE USUAL WAYS TO ORGANIZE A JUNIOR COLLEGE ARE 
(i) AS PART OF A COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT, (2) IN ITS OWN 
DISTRICT, AND (3) UNDER THE STATE. FLORIDA USES THE FIRST 
SYSTEM. ITS ADMINISTRATION IS LIKE ANY OTHER TYPE OF COLLEGE, 
BUT IT SERVES THE SAME AREA AS THE COUNTY SCHOOLS AND IS RUN 
BY THE SAME BOARD OF TRUSTEES. IN CASES WHERE IT SERVES MORE 
THAN ONE COUNTY, IT IS RUN BY THE ONE WHERE IT IS SITUATED, 
WITH THE HELP OF COMMITTEES FROM THE ADJACENT COUNTIES. THE 
WHOLE SYSTEM IS COORDINATED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
WITH A JUNIOR COLLEGE ADVISORY BOARD TO STANDARDIZE CAMPUS 
PLANNING AND BUILDING. TEXAS USES A 0ISTRICT PATTERN* 

COMBINING CITY AND COUNTY. THE COLLEGE HAS STS OWN TRUSTEES, 
AND ITS PRESIDENT (NOT THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT) IS THE 
CHIEF ADMINISTRATOR. IT RECEIVES STATE FUNDS, BUT IS NOT 
STATE-CONTROLLED. ALABAMA FOLLOWS THE STATE-CONTROL SYSTEM. 

THE COLLEGES ARE ESTABLISHED, ORGANIZED, AND RUN BY THE 
STATE, WITH CHIEF ADMINISTRATORS AND LOCAL BOARDS FOR 
DAY-TO-DAY OPERATION. MASSACHUSETTS ALSO HAS A STATE SYSTEM- 
WITH A REGIONAL BOARD TO DETERMINE SITES, FUNDING, ETC. 
CALIFORNIA, THOUGH NOW USING TWO OF THE SYSTEMS, IS SHIFTING 
FROM THE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT TO THE COLLEGE DISTRICT 
PLAN. IN KENTUCKY, RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 2-YEAR COLLEGES IS 
ON THE STATE UNIVERSITY. THE STEPS ARE LISTED FOR 
ESTABLISHING A COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM UNDER ONE OR A 
COMBINATION OF THESE PATTERNS. THIS ARTICLE IS PUBLISHED IN 
"NATION'S SCHOOLS," VOLUME 77, NUMBER 2, FEBRUARY 1966. (HH) 
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How community colleges are organized, 
started and controlled 






When Florida Keys Junior College 
in Key W est opened last Septem- 
ber, it was one of more than a 
score of public junior colleges 
started in that state in recent years. 
In Dallas County, Texas, voters 
authorized a $10 million multi- 
campus community collcg<‘ to serv(5 

the Dallas-Dallas Countv iU <*a. Ala- 

0 

barna opened 10 public junior col- 
leges in widely separated jsarls of 
the state. 

While each of these develop- 
ments has many characteristics in 
common, each also represents a 
somewhat different approach to ex- 
pansion of college opportunity. 
They are alike in terms of their 
aims and purposes. Tliey are alike 
in terms of the people they will 
.serve. They are alike in represent- 
ing one of the most dramatic 
ihmsts in higher education in the 
past half centuiy. 

They are different only in the 
ways in which they are organized, 
controlled and supported. Each il- 
lustrates a distinct pattern of junior 
college development. 

1’he tlireo patterns of develop- 

Mr. Harper is director of public reUh 
liotif!. Amrriam Association of Junior 
Collet s, Washington, D.C. 



ment proving most popular are: 

Unified pattern system; Flor- 
ida Keys Junior College is part of 
the Monroe Counts school system, 
though it is organized as an insti- 
tution of higher education with a 
prcsidrnt faculty and internal or- 
gaTu/.ifion similar to any other type 
of college. It serves the same geo- 
graphic district as do county 
schools and is controlled by the 
same board of trustees. Most pub- 
lic junior I'olleges in Florida op- 
erate in this way. In some cases, 
however, the colleges may serve 
more than one county but are op- 
erated by the coimties in which 
they are located. In such instances, 
a committee of citizems from the 
other counties helps set policy. 

Junior college development is 
coordinated on a statevAide basis 
bv the state board of education, 
diough Florida has a state junior 
college advisory board. The com- 
munity junior tollcge division of 
the state department of education 
is specifically responsible for pro- 
viding advice and coordination .d 
the state level and recommending 
standards and criteria for campus 
planning imd building. 

Di.strict pattern? 'Fhe new ? ommu- 
nitv' college of D.illas Dall.is C’.»un 



ty, Texas, is organized in its own 
di.strict — in thi'> . .c the city and 
county combined i In* college has 
its own board ol ''■ •.tees, and the 
president of the juNtitution rather 
than tlie .school .superintendent is 
the chief administrative officer. 
While the institution can expect fi- 
nancial aid Irom the state, it will 

not be cmitrolh'd bv a state au- 

0 

thority. This Kind of organization 
is known .is the funior college dis- 
trict pattrrn It gives eveiy indica- 
tion of biti lining the most accepted 
approadi *.<> junior college- admin- 
istration. 

State e<mlrol pattern; The 10 
new jm.ior colleges of Alabama 
rcprcscMii still a third approach. 
Thev so- established, organized 
and coiitiullecl by the state. These 
aru in effect, state-operated insti- 
tuhons ihough they have chief ad- 
imiiistr.ttwc officers and local 
boards »o cany on day-to-day man- 
igcmcnt and operation. Massachu- 
setts, with its board of regional 
» immunity colleges, provides an- 
ithci example of state organization 
m which the board determines 
campus locations, financing policies, 
and other aspects of college organ- 
ization. 

I'.ach of these three organization- 
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New York Citi/s Fashion insHtuie of Tech- 
nolugtj is part of a statewide system. 




Junior College of Broward Cmintij, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., is administered by the local school system. 
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Henry Ford Community college, Dearborn, 
Mich., operates under local public schools. 



^ ,, ■■II ■ Iinp 

Foot HiU College, L(<« Altos Hdls, Cdtf., operates 
tml is organized in its own funior college district. 
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al pallerns has variations. In many 
cases, two organizational patterns 
may exist side by side in the same 
state. California, for example, the 
leading state in junior college de- 
velopment with some 80 such in- 
stitutions, historically developed 
two-year colleges under the unified 
schoor district plan. Now, however, 
most new junior colleges in Califor- 
nia are established in their own 
districts, and many originally or- 
ganized as a part of school system*! 
arc being converted to junior col- 
lege district plans. 

In addition to the three patterns 
mentioned here, several states have 
[)ut responsibility for e.stablishment 
of two-year public higher education 
programs in the hands of state uni- 
versities. 'i'he University of Ken- 
tucky with its seven community 
colleges scattered aroiind the 
.state uses this approach. 

Variety doesn't mean chaos 

I'he variety in programs and 
plans for junior colleges may sug- 
gest that the so-called community 
college movement is chaotic and 
confused. But this is not necessari- 
ly true. Florida, operating its com- 
miulity colleges under the local 
school systems, has come a long 
way in its goal for putting college 
opportunity within range of the 
state’s entire population. Califoniia, 
using both the junior college dis- 
trict and the unified district, has 
been hemendously successful in 
making an impact on the hi^er 
education problems of that state. 
New York State has developed an 
effective system of junior colleges 
and two-year technical institutes 
under state control. 

Tlie more logical conclusion is 
that what is good for one situa- 
tion may not be appropriate for 
another. Much may depend on how 
other Inkier education media are 



organized and controll<'d in a stale. 

\Iore and more, states are look- 
ing into the total picture — setting 
out to determine long range high- 
er education needs, developing 
plans that assign responsibiliti(‘S 
to existing institutions and chart- 
ing plans for establi.shment of new 
institutions. A typical example is 
Illinois. The state recently con- 
ducted a study of all higher edu- 
cation needs and problems and 
came up with formulas to meet 
those needs. Tw o key planks in the 
final recommendation of the study 
committee were: Uie need for a 
network of commuting colleges to 
make higher education accessible 
to all residents, and the proposal 
that two-year commii,nity colleges 
take major re.sponsibility for pro- 
viding so-called occupational edu- 
cation and training. 

C!i!i/ens, school people, and gov- 
ernin' nt planners have turned to 
the public community junior col- 
leges as a means of extending edu- 
cational opportunity' beyond high 
.school and at once meeting new 
manpower needs. The National Ad- 
visory Committee on tlie Junior 
College, ht’uded by Ralph Besse, 
president of the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company, declared 
recently that opportunity for occu- 
pational education must be ex- 
panded and that the community 
college is tlie most logical institu- 
tion to do the job. Tliere is increas- 
ing evident tiiat community col- 
leges are willing and eager to ac- 
cept such a challenge. 

The America II Association of 
Junior Colleges, w’hich represents 
a majority of the coimtry’s two- 
year institutions, recently embarked 
on a five-year program to develoj) 
leadership among community jun- 
ior colleges in semiprofessional 
and technical education. W itJi sup- 
port from the K. Kellogg Foun- 



dation, the association will provide 
national direction in this effort. 
New monies *md programs from 
the fed(‘ial government will also 
give impetus to the development of 
junior colleges. 

Two basic considerations for es- 
tablishment of public junior col- 
leges in most states are prescribed 
in state enabling legislations. These 
involve the potential size of the 
institution and the potential basis 
for its financing. Even apart from 
stale law's, thes<‘ would he impor- 
tant. 

How to get started 

Here arc sonu’ guidelines for 
.starting a community i'cllege based 
on national and 1<k :i1 studies that 
have proved efft*eti\e- 

1. Study and determine the kind 
of legislation that c.xists in the 
state. WTiat are the laws governing 
junior colicgi’ development? If 
there is no legal authority, con- 
sider possibility of introducing or 
.suggesting appropriate legislation. 
Model law's have been developed 
and exampli'N r>f tlioso enacted by 
other states are available. (Write 
to: American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1315 Sixteenth St, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., 20036.) 

2. Meet with state officials to 
determine orderly processes and 
proci-rlures recommended by the 
state, become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the kinds of assist- 
ance available from the state. 

3 Dcvi'lop a citizens’ commit- 
tee made up of school officials, 
higher education leaders, and lay- 
ni' e to help garner moral support 
f(" the projected college. Determine 
w ah this group the plan to be pur- 
s'- ».d under existing laws, e.g., 
S' I tool district, junior college dis- 
uiet, state operation, or perhaps 

Mine other type of plan or varia- 
oon 
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‘1. ConcliK * vtudii' i liiglu'i < <1- 
iicalion and | •! denis of the 

roiuimmity direct*- . pcrliap.s, l)v 
the citizens comn^ ” * or a pn> 
fcssional director and staff. Ainonu 
areas studied should lie: 
-Population tremls and dir(*e 
lions ot the area to he served. De- 
termine, by surveying j)»'ople in 
school, the potential enrollment, 
■“Financial potential of the com- 
immily for college support, ^^*hat 
kind of tax base would there be 
for obtaining necessary funds for 
a college? What could be expected 
from state and federal govern- 
in(‘iits? 



■■('mieiit {•«)llegi ‘dug. i junior 
colleg< people ofti 5 refer to the 
Chipolu index about college-going. 
Before Chipola Jiinmr College was 
cstablivshed in Manunna, Fla., 7 
per cent of the high school gradu- 
ate's (*ach v('ar went to college. Aft- 
er Chipola Junior College was e.s- 
tabli.shed, 57 per cent went to col- 
lege. 7 per cent away from the 
community. ) 

—Manpower needs, present and 
future, of the community. Deter- 
mine by consultation with employ- 
ers the kinds of manpower needed 
and examine po.ssible cunriculums 

necessarv' to meet needs. 

* 



Goal for 1970 is 1,000 junior colleges 



During the past 10 years, 20 to 23 
lunv two-year colleges luive opened 
.iiinually. In the faU of I ^>0.3, some 
30 new two-year coltcsies b(?gan 
o|K‘ralions. 

M().st of the new )u >. a colleges 
are organi/ed as puhlu (onmami- 
ty institutions suppoiliil hv t.i.x- 
payers .»nd operated as loc.il insti- 
tuh'on.s approximately 273 pm.ite 
junior colleges are now ojH'rating. 

Public conmuinitv collegia have 
ikMuished for a variety of leasoiis, 
'Ihey Iwve, of course, lieli>ed to 
keep tlie doors to Iiighei eclutiilioii 
oiieii ns population has exphnied 
and as pressures and demands 
have risen for college education. 
These institutions have helped to 
take lip tile slack by maintaining 
flexible admissions polides, oiierat- 
ing at low cost to students, and 
by locating witliin commuting dis- 
tanc*e of the people diey serve. 

Historically, the junior college 
tended to empha.si/c liberal arts 
education leading to transfer to 
four-year institutions at tlie end of 
two years. But as tho world of 
work has changed and as skilled 
and unskilled fobs have given way 
to automation and changing tech- 
nology, new occupations of .semi- 
professional and technical natiues 
have emerged tlut do not require 
four-year cxillege education. 

'Ihe junior college has been 
marked as the likeliest re- 
sourcf* for developing the tr.iining 
and education needcnl for tlie new 
and more sophislif.ited job.s of to- 



day and tomorrow, Most communi- 
ty junior cxilleges now offer a wide 
range of ocaipational programs 
pointeil to the manpower needs of 
local business, industry and tlie 
professions. 

Mam junior colleges oj[>erate 
from early morning to late evening 
in meeting community needs, 
\diilt education has Ix'come a ma- 
lor function. .Manv of their eve- 
ning .schmils are double in size 
that of tlie tla> pmgrams. They 
provide progr.ims that will retrain 
men and women lor new job.s and 
upgrade otliers in the jobs they 
hold. And tliey attract many older 
men and women who simply want 
to enrieh their lives thiough learn- 
ing. 

'rhe typical junior college serves 
it Iciust tliree iniixirtant functions; 

. 1 1 transler preparing young peo- 
ple for eventual transfer to foui- 
year instilntinns for completion of 
hacealanreale [iiogr.uns; (2) oc- 
(jiipatioimi cdisc.stitm, prepiiring 
men and women lor jobs at the 
end of two years, and (3) adult 
education, to retrain and upgrade 
adults in their work, and to pro- 
vide a variety of cultural expe- 
riences for otlier.s. 

Based on present growtli, it is 
likely that diere will be some 1,000 
junior colleges operating by 1970, 
enrolling nearly two million stu- 
dents. More llian half of aH stu- 
dents I'litering college vvill be doing 
so ,it the Iwo-vivir college level. — 
W. A. II ' 



—Talent needed to nian.igi n 1 
operate the eolk'ge. What teaciimg 
and staff resources are avail.ii'le? 
Their salary requirements? 

—Curriculum needs. Consult w ith 
university people to detenume 
transfer curriculimi.s which would 
meet requirements of the iqipcr 
di\a.sion. 

—Needs for campus faeilities, 
both temporaray and permanent. 

—Adult education nc'cds of the 

cominunitv. These could be ob- 
¥ 

taint'd through polls and .surveys. 

—Public interest in higher e(lu- 
cation. 

5 . Once the committee and 
.study groups have detennined the 
need and the feasibility of e.stah- 
li.sbing a college, ac(|uaint the pub- 
lic witli plans, proposals and the 
part they must play. .Normally, this* 
program requires inteiusive effort 
and campaigning. All civic groups, 
media of communications, and po- 
tential users of thi* college prod- 
ucts must be thoroughly acquainted 
and eventuallv involved. 

6. After the public is siilficient- 
ly aroused and acquainted with the 
project, the forces guiding the pro- 
gram must seek an election to ap- 
prove establishment of tlie collegia 
and to obtain necessaiy funding. 
(In the ease of a state .supported 
institution this step would not be 
necessary. ) 

7. Once the voters have ap- 
proved establishment, steps should 
be taken immediately to plan a 
schedule for creating and opening 
the college. A board of trustees 
must be formed, administrative 
talent sought, and faculty hired. 

8. Meanwhile, pliumers must es- 
tablish curriculum.s, operational 
and organizational patterns. 

Even though it may appear that 
eomrnunity colleges are spring- 
ing up oveniight, few, if any, do. 
Establishing a college requires 
long, patient effort on tlie part of 
many. A school leader or a lay- 
man raav be the catalvst for such 
¥ # 

a program, but the many as well 
as the few are required to bring 
the institution into existence. And 
that’s as it should be. 4= 
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A.A.S.A. sdhools avoid study hull concept 24 Shirley Coopar 
Here*s a preview of what to look for at 
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a 
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Oxsinistibner Howe bites back at critics 49 Htrold Howe II 
Shorty before settling down on February 1 to 
fuH-Ume ^ies as new U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, Harold Howe 11 wrote this rebuttd 

to Supt. Smkh*s charges. 
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